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THE ELYSIAN FIELDS 

By Herman Richir 

(Winsome — hence wholly wrong) 

POINTERS FOR CRITICS AND CONNOISSEURS 

Now that the autumn salon has opened its doors, it seems to us 
essential to give some advice to the reader who aspires to pass for a man 
of taste. Pie may be compelled to visit that exposition in the company 
of cultivated and knowing* women ; at dinner he will doubtless be forced 
to emit some ideas concerning contemporary art. We counsel him to 
lay to heart certain principles here enunciated: 

Painter — This substantive is not to be rashly employed. Not all 
versemongers are poets, and not all picture-makers are painters. If an 
artist takes pains with his drawing and composition, be careful how 
you speak of him as a painter. If he covers his canvas with only a thin 
coating of pigment, he certainly isn't a painter. Examples: Leonardo 
da Vinci was not a painter ; Corot was not a painter. 

You will reserve the title of painter for the rather brutal creature 
who delights in thick daubs and "slashes around" with great abandon. 
Salute him respectfully. He doesn 't care to express ideas or sentiments ; 
he despises the intellect and the sensibilities. He is worthy to be called 
a painter. 

Sculptor — Scorn all statutes that wholly emerge from the block of 
marble; don't stop to look at bronzes or plaster models that aren't brutal. 
The sculptor must be violent and a foe to grace. Let him show us 
knotted muscles, torsos so powerful that they seem diseased. A sculptor 

Note* — Illustrated a la Noziere 
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can fashion only the bodies of wrestlers and yokels. Apart from Con- 
stants Meunier and Rodin, you get into hot water. 

Defunct genres and honored ones — If you happen to see a picture 
that tells a story, avert your eyes and sneer. What would be said of 
Gerard Dow if he were alive to-day? Before a military subject, shrug 
your shoulders. It is no longer permissible to paint uniforms and glit- 




MOTHER IN BONDAGE 

By Stephan Sinding 

(Out of the Marble — Sneer) 



tering standards, we no longer tolerate the gatherings of officers that 
captivated Franz Hals. No more parades of soldiers; instead, parades 
of strikers ! 

Don't forget that political events have an overwhelming influence 
upon art. You must no longer endure pictures of marquises or gen- 
erals. Save your admiration for the workman, the voter. Bravely con- 
demn the sumptuous robes and costumes of the olden times, preferring 
the pure beauty of the blouse and the casquette. Cease to take an 
interest in abodes of elegance, rave over factories. Be moral, be austere, 
be socialistic, be boresome. 

Open your heart to the poor. Don't fail to experience fraternal 
emotion when you gaze upon canvases that depict the misery of miners, 
the sorrows of the hoboes on the fortifications, the distress of the way- 
ward girls who prowl the promenoir of the music hall. Let this be your 
motto: "Gneux et mon droit." You will soon win a reputation as 




PAUPER FUNERAL 

By Edward Ertz (Sorrows of the Poor — Worship) 




ON THE WHARF 

By O. L. Linde (Two of the Hoi Polloi — Admirable) 




SUNSET IN LONG ISLAND 

By Thomas Moran (A Finished Work — Ridicule It) 




A LANDSCAPE 

By J. B. C. Corot (Corot no painter) 
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possessing rare delicacy. Worship the pictures that portray the hideous 
aspects of life; see to it that your administration is philosophic. 

Love the painters who stick to gray tones. Beautiful colors are a 
luxury, and the man of progress should abhor luxury. Over and over 
again recite this maxim: "Luxury isn't beauty." If artists paint 
magnificent fabrics, costly jewels, glowing flesh, exquisite forms, look 




THE WAVES 

By Auguste Rodin 

(Statue partly hatched — Wax eloquent) 

out for them; they are aristocrats and are unworthy of your notice. 

You mustn't admire a painter who displays skill in his art. You 
must say, scornfully: "He's a virtuoso. He has a fine touch. He 
knows his trade." On the contrary, venerate the ignoramus and praise 
his exquisite gaucherie. Before ridiculous nudes, all twisted out of 
shape, and before pictures of fruit that look like plaster, murmur: 
"Here are traces of genius." If your hearers don't go wild with enthu- 
siasm, and if they refuse to bend the knee to puerilities, simply add: 
"The future will decide." It is always safe to appeal to posterity; it 
can 't talk back. 

Stock phrases — If an artist charms you and his principles prevent 
j'our admiring him, say: "He draws too badly!" That is a reproach 
the painters are always launching at one another, and it must be ad- 
mitted they're generally right. 
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A TEMPTING BAIT 

By H. Zatzke 

(Depicts luxury — Condemn it) 

Of a picture representing draped figures, remark: "It doesn't con- 
vince me that there's flesh beneath the draperies." Of a nude, observe: 
"I'm not sure there are bones beneath the flesh." Of a portrait, ex- 
claim: "I can't read the thoughts behind the face." Seeing a land- 
scape, complain that it is devoid of atmosphere. Examining a ship, sigh 
mournfully: "It doesn't move!" If you halt in front of an effect in 
sunlight, half close your eyes, and report: "It doesn't vibrate!" If, 
perchance, you discover a painting that betrays an effort at composition, 
that expresses something and touches your heart, condemn it at once by 
dropping those two words: "Too literary!" 

Portraits — In all picture shows, portraits are in an overwhelming 
majority. Many of our contemporaries still consent to hand out a few 
bank notes and pose hour after hour in order to get the physiognomies 
registered on canvas or paper. This flatters their vanity. Pass severely 
before these effigies; don't show them the least mercy unless they are 
naif-effaced, glimmering vaguely from out a fog; then and only then 
exclaim : "So suggestive ! " 

Bow down to the artists of the nineteenth century, and proclaim 
them the first to take thought for air and sunshine. There's no bigger 
humbug, but blunders are what you're looking for. That's why you 
must celebrate the technique and the sincerity of the impressionists.* 
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You will recognize that we no longer care much for patches of sun- 
light. What would you have? Here you must wax eloquent. Say 
without fear: "We want an art that expresses life — not the factitious 
life of the world, but the sane life of men." It goes without saying 
that you will show how the severity of art will calm social tumult and 
that the nations will unite to adore beauty. The beauty of the future 
won't be the soft and dangerous Venus that delighted the childish 
imagination of the ancients, but a sturdy factory girl, just out of the 
mill, and laughing in the springtime sunshine. 

Noziere. 
Translated from La Figaro. 

C$* t<$* t£» 




AN EARLY START FOR THE HILL 

By Jules Mersfelder 

(Maidenhood in the rough — Good stuff) 



SALON OF THE DILETTANTI— XII 

MUCK RAKING IN THE FINE ARTS 

Baron Arpad de Poazthory, a Hungarian artist of noble name, if 
not noble ambition, was going to paint a series of pictures on the Smart 




YORKTOWN 

By Jan V. Chelminski 

(Depicts uniforms — Deprecate it) 

Set, the first of which had already proved — the more the pity — the " sen- 
sation' ' of the recently opened Kensington Art Gallery. The Reader 
had seen the work lauded in the press, and he was caustic in his com- 
ment. What were we to have next? he asked. Wasn't it enough to have 
muck-raking in politics, and Standard oil, and beef, and society, without 
making the fine arts the vehicle of exposes? 

Apparently not, for here was a combination of priest and painter, 
the Reverend Father Bernard Vaughan and the Baron Arpad de 
Poazthory, the one supplying the pointers and the other the paint, 
conspiring to do the slumming stnnt in the name of the fine arts. It 
was an outrage on public patience. 

Slamming? inquired one of the Dilettanti. They're working the 
Smart Set, you know ! It dicln 't matter what or whom they were work- 
ing, the Reader retorted. If they were exploring the sacristy, bent on 
■refuse, they were slumming. It wasn't necessary to go down into the 
gutter for soil or out to the stockyards for stench. Skeletons were in 
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closets and cesspools in back yards all over the world, and the Reader 
couldn't see the expediency of reformers in pulpit or reformers in paint 
troubling themselves to make charts of the same for the benefit of the 
masses. 

Were we to have yellow ministry, and yellow art, as we now had 
yellow journalism? 

Take a look at this delectable pictorial expose, continued the Reader. 
Refined (?) — the Smart Set, you know — melodrama, about as true to 
fact as Upton Sinclair's "The Jungle' ' was to Packingtown. A young 
girl in a gambling joint and a middle-aged devil in dress suit, gloating- 
over his prospective victim, tell a terrible story — "most convincingly," 
we are told. She rests her head on her hands and gazes "with horror- 
stricken eyes" over a card table. (What business had she there; and 
being there, what business had her sisters to know it?) She had to 
choose between two kinds of ruin, social or moral. (Rubbish. A little 
heroic treatment with a slipper might have ended the perplexity.) Be- 
hind her chair stands the ghoul in broadcloth, rubbing his hands in 
elation over his anticipated victory. (A- priest's jab at the truth— give 
him the benefit of a doubt in the matter of sincerity — or an artist's reg- 
ister of facial contortion.) In the background, men and women— birds 
of a feather— all laughing, chatting, gambling — heedless of the impend- 




A STREET RABBLE 

By A. E. Sterner 

(Hoi Polloi in a hubbub- 
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THE CHRISTENING 
By Jose Jiminez y Avanda 
(Shows genteel life — Sneer) 

ing tragedy. (A rare group to exploit in sermon or picture!) What 
was this? Cheap, melodramatic sensation. And they called it the 
central attraction of the great English art show! And this was the 
first of a series of fine arts exposes ! 

Father Vaughan had drawn up on paper suggestions for the series 
of pictures which the baron was to paint. Here were the others: 1. 
"The Debutante" — fresh, innocent and lovely, before she has been 
caught in the whirlpool of so-called smart society. 2. "The World' ' — 
The girl at the end of the season — tired and jaded with the weariness 
and uselessness of an idle, butterfly flutter through life. 3. "The Flesh" 
— Her marriage for money to a man she does not love. 4. lw The Devil" 
— Events leading to the separation of husband and wife. 5. "The De- 
serted Child" — Pathetic human study. 6. "Death" — Two pictures — 
one the suicide of the poor little butterfly and the other the death-bed 
of the man with no friend near him. When the pictures are all finished 
— and the baron was reported to be working furiously at them — society 
would flock to see themselves depicted a la Father Bernard Vaughan ! 

Now what was the essence and outcome of these unsavory revela- 
tions, be they in print or pigment? Were they honest and helpful? 
William Morris once said, "Why should I strive to set the crooked 
straight?" So, practically, he ignored the crooked, and set himself the 
task of furnishing straight goods — something clean and cleansing, noble 
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and ennobling, worth looking at. Not a bad substitute for slumming, 
the Header thought. He recalled a few words of Macaulay : 

"We know no spectacle so ridiculous as the British public in one 
of its periodic fits of morality. In general, elopements, divorces and 
family quarrels pass with little notice. We read the scandal, talk about 
it for a day, and forget it. But once in six or seven years our virtue 
becomes outraged. We cannot suffer the laws of religion and decency 
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YOUNG FARM GIRL AT THE PUMP 

By Van Cauwelacrt 

(Burdens of girlhood — Fine theme) 



to be violated. We must make a stand against vice. We must teach 
libertines that the English people appreciate the importance of domestic 
ties. Accordingly, some unfortunate man, in no respect more depraved 
than hundreds whose offenses have been treated with lenity, is singled 
out as an expiatory sacrifice. He is in truth a sort of whipping-boy, by 
whose vicarious agonies all the other transgressors of the same class are, 
it is supposed, sufficiently chastised. We reflect very complacently on 
our own severity, and compare with great pride the high standard of 
morals established in England with the Parisian laxity. At length our 
anger is satiated. Our victim is ruined and heart-broken. And our 
virtue goes quietly to sleep for seven years more." 

Macaulay was provincial and old-fogyish or he would not have writ- 
ten in such a vein of contemptible cynicism, went on the Reader, with 
arch irony. It mighr be that tho British public has — or had in Macau- 




A CAVALIER 
By Ferdinand Roybet 
(An Aristocrat — Snub and sky him) 
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In a word, it was believed by those who had investigated and were 
competent to speak that the man who made a hullabaloo over his cru- 
sade against vice was not a Hercules who cleaned out the Augean stables, 
but some little fellow who dug about in the deposit; that he only created 
noisome unpleasantness. But the Reader thought it was something to 
kick up a stench, though it did make more people sick than sinless. 

How about Anthony Comstock? asked one of the Dilettanti. An- 




FRUIT PIECE 

By Mrs. S. Mesdag Van Houten 

(Mere imitation — but good form) 



thony's all right, retorted the Reader. He sought to prevent displays 
of the noxious, without notoriety. It was the other fellows who were 
making the hullabaloo. 

The Dilettanti called a halt on ridicule and sarcasm, but the Reader 
was inexorable. He believed in slumming — it gave the slummers, pic- 
torial or otherwise, a peep into the dark side of life, satisfied a prurient 
curiosity, and furnished a theme for side talk and confidences ever 
afterward. It might do no good to the ' ' slummed ' '—it never did— but 
it was an educator to those who invaded the purlieus of vice and wrong 
under police, or ministerial, or artistic guidance. 

He believed in fishing up from the depths the sodden remains of 
depraved humanity— as these reformers did — and holding them out on 
a fork, a la Rebelais, before the faces of the innocent, who had been un- 
fortunate enough not to be posted earlier in life; in making it known to 
the pure and unsuspecting that enormities ran riot at such and such a 
street and number, so that they might know and have a thought of evil 
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CATALONIAN FISHERFOLK 

By O. G. Torrent 

(Sweaty and sordid — Swear by it) 

as they passed. Of course innocence was not character — the innocent 
required what the man with the stirring stick gave them. Youth needed 
posting. Our sons should be given a tip where they could find de- 
bauchery. And this, it would seem, was a reformer's duty. At least 
this was what many reformers thought their duty. 

He believed — but it was needless, he said, to go into details. The 
man with a scent for the morally noxious was a power in the community. 
He thought perhaps that he was doing more good — or furnishing more 
entertainment — than he was, and some others were inclined to think, he 
was doing more harm than good, and that he ought to be in better 
business. But be this as it may, we couldn't ignore him — he got into 
the papers and the exhibitions, and had his discoveries duly heralded. 

We might not know who discovered the soothing power of the poppy, 
but we did know the discoverer of the upper-ten resorts where the poppy 
was transmuted into lack of character. Our daughters might not know 
where the abode of the saints was located — they didn't all listen atten- 
tively at church— but, provided they read the news and attended the 
salons they did know where the Magdelens resided and how they acted, 
or it was not the reformer's fault. 

No, protested the Reader sarcastically, we didn't want the real or 
alleged reformers to go to sleep for seven years, as Macaulay says, or 
we should miss much that staid, respectable people thought we could do 
as well without. It was true that Nature screened her rankness, and 
that even the brutes had in a measure copied the example of their 
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silent preceptor. But we wanted the man with the stirring stick, though 
it might be, as many advised, only to chastise him. 

To come back to Macaulay, Macaulay was wrong. There might be 
something ridiculous in a whole nation like the English nation being 
taken with a fit of morality. But we were different nowadays. Bern- 
hardt sacrificed a curl on Mount Vesuvius to the spirit of press agency, 
and did it successfully. Why should not American, French, Hungarian, 
any-other-country artists do the same? 

But then, and the Reader dropped his tone of raillery, there were 
some of us who liked to keep our literature and art clean, who relished 
seeing a rebuke administered, who would like to see such firms as 
Vaughan and De Poazthory put out of business. Burne- Jones, the 
younger, tried the same trick a few years ago. He gave a pictorial 
rendition of Kipling's "Vampire," a poem, by the way, more clever 
than conscientious. He hawked it over to this country, entered it at a 
private sales gallery, and wanted to charge a price for admission. He 
was turned down in his enterprise. Then he hired a six-by-six back 
room, and charged for a peep and a photograph — and drew a baker's 
dozen of the morbidly curious. 

Reported by the Salon's Secretary. 




AN ORIENTAL SCENE 

By Eugene Fromentin 

(Frivolous and frolicksome — Frown) 



ABOLISH FEES AT ART MUSEUMS 

I should like to see every day a free day. It is impossible for people 
to keep track of free days and pay days if you have both. Accord- 
ingly, people who can not afford to pay admission come here to the 
.Metropolitan Museum on pay days, see the sign, and go away, only 
too often, I fear, not to return again. It means a great loss to the 
educational influence of the Museum. But of course, I realize that 
the question is largely a financial one. It would be a splendid donation 
for some one to give us the money that would enable us to do away 
with pay days. 

There were pay days at South Kensington. But whenever I chanced 
to observe a group of disappointed sightseers at the doors I gave orders 
to pass them in. Tourists or "seeing London" folks who came on the 
'buses could not be expected to know what were and what were not 
pay days. So I gave orders that "anything on wheels" was to be 
admitted. 




LA CHARETTE 

By J. B. C. Corot 

(Always reflect on Corot's art) 
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HIS EMINENCE 

By Salvadore Viniegra y Lasso 

(Ceremonious — hence censurable) 



All museums are now focusing on education, and most of the original 
exclusively fine art museums are also developing along arts and crafts 
lines. In former years the ideal director of a museum was considered 
some Dr. Dust or Dr. Bone, whose main idea was to keep the public 
out, so that he might be undisturbed while writing a brochure to prove 
that he knew more about the true significance of the crab in Egyptian 
antiquity than some other doctor who was director of some other 
museum. The public's rights were not regarded at all. Now the 
policy is to give the public the freest possible access to museums, so 
receive the greatest possible educational influence from 



will 



that it 
them. 

"Whether it is wise to have schools in connection with a museum is 
another question. Sometimes the school gets away with the museum, 
and there always is danger that an educationalist, however able, will 
look at things too much from his own special technical point of view. 
When the South Kensington received the Jones collection of French 
furniture, one of the greatest collections of its kind in the world, 
William Morris said to me, "Of course you're not going to accept that 
rubbish." Leighton looked at it and said, "If you exhibit that stuff 
my life's work in teaching will be thrown away." He wanted me 
to hang up a sign cautioning students against this wonderful col- 
lection. 

Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke. 
Director Metropolitan Museum. 
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THE OLD BACHELOR 

By Charles P. Geuppe 

(A type from low life — To be extolled) 



